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The Material Civilization of the Ammonites 


Georce M. Lanpes 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


The results of archaeological activity in Transjordan since 1930 have 
provided the basis for tracing the course of sedentary settlement in this area 
from neolithic times (ca, 5000 B.C.) down through the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man ages. In spite of the fact that no comprehensive excavation of any major 
tell in Transjordan has been carried through to completion,' extensive sur- 
face explorations of the region and the analysis of several tomb-groups, com- 
bined with the relevant data from Biblical tradition and from extra-Biblical 
epigraphic sources have made possible the reconstruction of the territorial and 
political history of this region in general outline, while also shedding light on 
a number of details, both of a historical and cultural nature. In 1960, A. II. 
Van Zyl, Senior Lecturer of Semitic Languages at the University of Pretoria, 
South Africa, published the first comprehensive monograph on the Moa- 
bites,? drawing upon the wealth of source material recent research has provid- 








1. The most hopeful recent prospect has been the work begun at Dhiban in ancient Moab’te 
territory, but after five seasons of excavation, 1950-56, the project has not been resumed, nor have 
the results of work already done been published in detail. 

2. The Moabites (Leiden, 1960). 
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During the decade of the 1950's, several doctoral dissertations, dealing re- 
tively with the political and cultural histories of the Edomites, Am- 
ites, and Moabites, were produced at Johns Hopkins University under 
guidance of W. F. Albright, including the present writer’s own A Hisiory 
he Ammonites (1956), from whigk much of the material for this article 
been drawn. Unfortunately, e of these dissertations has been pub- 
ed, though several articles bafed upon their research will appear in the 
hcoming Interpreter’s Dictighary of the Bible, now scheduled for pub- 
ion early in 1962. 


Sources 


Mention of the Ammonites in Biblical literature — the principal and 
est source of our knowledge of these peoples — occurs more than one 
dred times in contexts spanning the major course of pre-exilic Israelite 
wry from the time of the Exodus to the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. The 
stion of their origin and ethnic affiliation remains unanswered. We can 
very little to the legendary Biblical tradition in Gen. 19:36-38 that the 
+ genitor of the Ammonites was the son of Lot, Abraham’s nephew; this 
ws that, in Israelite memory, Ammonite origins were traced back to the 
ly Patriarchal Age, i.e. the first half of the second millenium B.C., and 
that they were in some way related to the earliest Hebrews. This is also sug- 
gested by the name of “the father of the Ammonites,” Ben ‘Ammi, which 
means literally, “son of my people,” or more originally, “son of my paternal 
clan.” This name is now clearly attested in the guild lists found among the 
Ugaritic archives dating: from the 14th century B.C., and also seems to occur 
among personal names from the city of Alalakh in northern Syria and from 
South Semitic sources of later periods. There is a widespread use of this 
name, then, from the mid-second millennium on. And it follows that Ben 
‘Ammi is not to be explained simply as a popular etymology indicating the 
origin and meaning of Bné ‘Ammon, “the sons of Ammon” (the regular desig- 
nation of the descendants of Ben ‘Ammi), but also preserves remembrance 
of an actual clan and personal name whose origin could well lie in the early 
second millennium B. C. The Biblical tradition that the Ammonites, along 
with their brothers the Moabites, originated in southern Transjordan (near 
Zoar, cf. Gen. 19:30) can probably never be demonstrated historically, since 
in all probability they began as nomadic clans who would leave behind little 
or no evidence of their existence. 

One of the most important results of Nelson Glueck’s surface explora- 
tions in Transjordan was the discovery of the almost complete break in seden- 
tary occupation of the territory south of the Jabbok River (Wadi Zerqa) be- 
tween the end of Middle Bronze I (ca. 1900 B.C.) and the beginning of the 
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13th century B.C.* Despite some opinions to the contrary, this picture need 
not be modified in light of more recent discoveries, one at Amman, where a 
Middle Bronze tomb has been uncovered whose pottery fits best a MB I!8 
CHyksos) milieu (17-16th century B.C.),4 and another two miles outsic‘e 
of Amman, where a small shrine or temple, curiously isolated from any bui 
ing complex has been found containing huge quantities of pottery dating o 
the Late Bronze period.® The location of the shrine, together with the ric 1- 
ness of the finds within it, suggest that it was built and used by a nomadic > 
semi-nomadic people who had control of caravan trade in contact with empo 
supplied from the West, particularly the Aegean region. In connection w 
his studies of the Israelite tribal league and its ancient Near Eastern parall« 
Prof. Frank Cross has pointed out that this shrine may well be an amp! 
tyonic sanctuary. This seems a sound conclusion, and this by no means for 
us to understand it as evidence of a (semi-) sedentary occupation; rather 
opposite is the case. Moreover, the discovery of the MB IIB tomb also d 
not necessarily imply a settled population, since nomads and semi-nomads 
this time are known to have buried their dead in tombs (cf. e.g. the story 
Abraham and the cave of Machpelah in Gen. 23). 

That there was a vigorous resurgence in permanent settlement throu; 
out the southern half of eastern Palestine at the beginning of the Iron Az 
has been clearly demonstrated by Glueck’s surface explorations. One of | 
earliest and most significant witnesses to the organized political authority a 
vitality of the early Ammonite state is the strong line of border fortres 
forming a well-integrated defensive system protecting the western apprcacl 
to the Ammonite capital at Rabbath-ammon (located at modern Amman, ca 
tal of Jordan). Glueck defined the course of this boundary from el-Muma 
ca. 10 miles north-northwest of Amman at the eastern edge of the rich 
Beqah region to Qasr es-Sar, some 5 miles directly west of Amman (see t 
map in figure 2). H. Gese® and R. Hentschke’ have more recently traced 1 
line of Ammonite border fortresses from Qsar et-Tabage, to a site known as 
Shadsharat Bil‘as. Thus it is now possible to define rather precisely the entir 
western border of the Ammonite kingdom. It is of course difficult to date ai 
particular fortress complex with exactitude, since pottery evidence found bot 
in and around various buildings has not been dated more closely than to the 
general periods Iron I-II (Iron I: 1200-900; Iron II: 900-600). Howey 





3. See N. Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Pa!estine IV,” (hereafter EEP), Annual of the AS 


XXV-XXVIII (1951), p. 423. 
4. See G. L. Harding, “Four Tomb Groups from Jordan,”’ Annual of the Palestine Exploratio 


Fund (hereafter APEF ) VI (1953), p. 14. 
5. See now Harding, ‘“‘Recent Discoveries in Jordan,”’ Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly (h« 
ag PEQ) 90 (1958), pp. 10-12. See also BA XVIII (1955), p. 80. 

Gese, “Ammonitische Grenzfestungen zwischen wadi es-sir und na‘ur,” Zeitschrift des De 
iar Palistina- Vereins Chereafter ZDPV) 74 (1958), pp. 55-64. 
7. R. Hentschke, ‘““Ammonitische Grenzfestungen siidwestlich von ‘Amman,’ ZDPV 76 (196) 


pp. 103-123. 
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Fig. 2. Sketch map locating border fortress and other sites in Ammon. The line of fortresses 
constitute the western boundary of the Ammonite state. 
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Glueck has assigned the construction of the strongly built circular tower Am- 
monite fortresses to early Iron I (although their use extends into Iron II), 
since at several sites where this architectural type occurs, the ceramic evidence 
points to heaviest occupation during Iron I.* We learn from the Biblical reco-d 
that the first political expansion of the Ammonites took place during the 
period of the Judges, initially involving a probably small scale action in tie 
time of Jephthah (cf. Judg. 11:4-33), followed some time later by a mcre 
serious military threat in the days of Saul (cf. I Sam. 11:1-11). In either c: se 
the setting would seem to be the last half of the 11th century B.C. (Iron II 
In all probability, by the end of that century, the Ammonites had begun to 
build their circular tower fortresses and to establish their well-organi: 2d 
border defense system. 


Ammonite Architecture 


Architecturally, the Ammonites built in what has been generally cal ed 
the “megalithic” style, owing to the tremendous size of stones used (some as 
large as 10 feet by 3 feet by 3 feet). The style may represent an adaptation of 
the much older megalithic construction from neolithic Ammon, when the so- 
called “dolmen-builders” developed a quasi-sedentary agricultural society in 
Transjordan as early as the 6th millennium B.C. In any case, the Ammon tes 
of the Iron Age probably found a number of the ruined dwellings of their 
ancient precursors still standing, providing ready stone for their own new 
structures or for the rehabilitation of older ones. Usually the large, roug ily 
hewn, rectangular flint Cor limestone) blocks were not dressed or smootlied 
beyond their initially hewn state. One of the still puzzling questions is how 
the Ammonite builders moved these large, heavy stones into position alter 
they had been prepared for use. If earthen ramps were used, no traces of such 
have ever been reported. Typical wall construction technique consisted of 
laying blocks at the corners in headers and stretchers, while between the 
corners stones were placed in rude courses with smaller stones interspersed 
to make the rows fairly even. The average thickness of walls was from four 
to seven feet showing their relative strength. In his survey of Ammonite sites 
Glueck found little evidence of outer circumvallating walls, and concluded 
that the independent strength of individual buildings apparently rendered 
such enclosing walls unnecessary.® More recent German exploration has turm- 
ed up traces of outer surrounding walls at several sites, though whether these 
walls were of primary or secondary character in relation to the first settlement 
is not always clear. Glueck’s original conclusion would still seem to hold. 





8. Glueck, “Exploration in the Land of Ammon,” BASOR 68 (1937), p. 19. 

9. Ibid. This is in striking contrast to Ammon’s most immediate southern neighbor, Moab, w iere 
fortified settlements surrounded by strong enclosing walls were frequently attested. Cf. EEP III, 
pp. 62, 94-5, 118-21, 123, 126. 
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Ammonite architects planned most of their buildings with a square to 
angular form, the circular towers being the major exception. A typical 
allation consisted of several flint blockhouses together with one or more 
ers. The number of towers associated with a settlement varied from only 
to as many as three. Both the square-rectangular and circular forms could 
ear in the same building group, though this was somewhat unusual. Gen- 
ly the towers were closely situated with other buildings in a settlement, 
on occasion they have been found more or less removed from such. The 
iber of other buildings adjoining or associated with a tower-fortress de- 
led upon the size of the original agricultural settlement. At Khirbet Mor- 
Bedran, no less than twelve separate buildings were counted, including 


Fig. 3. Large round tower at El-Malfuf, about a mile west of Amman, present capital of Jordan 
and site of the former capital of Ammon. Photo from City of Shepherd Kings, by W. M. F. 
Petrie (British School of Egyptian Archaeology, London, 1950), plate XLIX:3. 


a circular tower with a square compound in front of it.!° Probably the Am- 
monite tower fortresses, blockhouses, and other groups of buildings housed 
the principal military installations in the land throughout the Iron Age. Agra- 
tian families would then have dwelt in tents during most of the year, resort- 
ing to the stone dwellings mainly in times of trouble or invasion. Cresswalls 
were frequently constructed within these stone houses, dividing each struc- 
ture into several rooms. Sometimes courtyards, possibly for the keeping of 
sma|! cattle, were built up against them, or walled garden areas were adjoined. 





10. EEP III, pp. 186-90. 
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However, not every fortified group had the sole purpose of housing and guard- 
ing an agricultural settlement; some, as for example Khirbet Mafraq situated 
on the desert trade route to Syria,!! must have also protected the caravans as 
they passed through Ammon en route to centers of trade. In no case could 
these Ammonite settlements be called anything more than villages. Outsi-le 
of Rabbath-ammon, city or town life did not flourish in Ammon, and in cca- 
trast to Western Palestine, there developed no major teils covering a loxg 
history of urban settlement, either before or after the beginning of the Irn 
Age. This of course is in keeping with the predominantly rural agricultu al 
life in which a significant portion of the Ammonite populace participat: d. 


The most striking architectural feature of Ammonite building enterpr se 
was their fortress-towers, which in arrangement, design, composition, streng 4, 
and number remain unparalleled by any similar phenomenon in Western 
Palestine. In form, the towers could be circular, square, or rectangular. ‘T 1¢ 
circular form is unique to Transjordan during the Iron Age, and much mre 
typical of Ammon than of either Moab or Edom" (see figure 3). The la g- 
est and best preserved circular tower south of the Jabbok is at Khirbet el- 
Kursi, where it guards the fertile fields east of Wadi Dabugq; around it are ‘he 
remains of a small number of flint blockhouses. It possessed an inner diame ‘er 
of about 52 feet, and had walls 10 feet thick. The best preserved section of 
the tower wall was on the northeast where it stands almost 20 feet hich. 
Though no complete Ammonite building has ever been found, from foun da- 
tion and wall ruins still observable it is estimated that no structure exceeced 
two stories in height, and the tallest were certainly the fortress-towers, the 
lookout posts in the Ammonite defensive system. The towers were presumably 
entered at ground level. Glueck has noted traces of an outside entrance on 
several of the towers he examined," and in the region southwest of Amman 
at the site of Rujm Naur, Hentschke found a quadratic building from which 
a passageway led to a small square tower entered through an opening at the 
ground level.'* Some of the circular towers, however, have apparently left no 
trace of a ground-level entrance, leading one observer to suggest that for these, 
access “was probably at least 10 ft. up and reached by a ladder.” This is 
problematic, since no tower wall has yet been found completely preserved 
above 10 ft. in height. Unlike the Sardinian nuraghi (massive stone towers 





11. Glueck, “Further Explorations in Eastern Palestine,’”” BASOR 86 (1942), p. 14. 

12. In describing the forms of Ammonite buildings, Glueck distinguishes two types, the ma! fuf 
or circular form and the qasr or square-rectangular form. He does not further refine the latter cate 
gory by distinguishing square or rectangular fortress-dwellings from the same shaped fortress-tov ers. 
Admittedly this is not always easy in view of the ruined state of many of these buildings, y«t 4 
distinction would seem to be possible on the basis of ground plan measurements where these are 
ascertainable. Thus the large dimensioned (50 feet or more on a side) square-rectangular st:uc- 
tures probably functioned as fortified residences, whereas the smaller quadratic buildings serv 
primarily as tower observation posts. 

13. EEP Ill, pp. 156, 165, 167, 172. 

14. Hentschke, op. cit., pp. 113-14 and his figure 9. 

15. C. Pape, in The City of Shepherd Kings,’”’ by Petrie, et al (London, 1950), p. 42. 
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uliar to the island of Sardinia), no clear remains of a stone staircase, either 
hin or without an Ammonite tower, has ever been observed.’® In the 
thern half of the small oblong tower at el-Hemraniyeh near Amman, Pape 
1tions what he took to be a series of inclined ramps leading to an upper 
r Cor floors), but the structure was in such a ruined state that it was diffi- 
to say which stones were still in their original positions.’ Some kind of 
r, either mid-way or higher on the wall, would be expected, but to judge 
1 external appearance, the former existence of an upper story is impossible 
scertain. The only Ammonite building so far discovered which has its 
still intact is at Qasr et-Tabage, where Gese reports an original signifi- 

heightening of the outer wall above the roof for the protection of a de- 
ler stationed there. Moreover, at the southeast end of the building was 


Fig. 4. Map showing the location of towers in ancient Ammon and their visibility one to another. 
From City of Shepherd Kings, plate XLVIII. 


found a hole in the roof through which the dweller must have ascended to 
assume his defensive position.’* Though this building was not a tower, it 
suggests that the tower roofs were probably reached from within by means 
of a ladder. 

The location and placement of these towers show a conscious plan gear- 
ed to the unusual topographic character of the Ammonite landscape, where 
frequent valleys cut sharply through upland flats. Without such strategically 
placed observation posts, a hostile force could have easily moved along the 





16. Though Glueck thought there was possible evidence of a staircase giving access to the top 
of the tower at Khirbet el-Kursi; cf. EEP Ill, p. 162. 

17. Pape, op. cit., p. 40. 

18. Gese, op. cit., p. 61. 
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valley floors and taken the Ammonites by surprise attack. Within the bound- 
aries of ancient Ammon numerous fortresses were erected on high isolated 
hills within easy vision of one another, permitting rapid communication of 
distress or warning throughout most of the settled portions of Ammon. The 
strategy of this system can still be observed in the Amman region,"® and along 
the northwest-southeast line of border fortresses in the country stretching be- 
tween Wadi es-Sir and Naur. 

Ammonite architecture is not characterized by any notable artistic fea- 
tures or striking decorative motifs. The Ammonites built primarily for shel:er 
and protection. But the number and strength of their fortress dwellings, o- 
gether with the conscious plan manifest in their arrangement and syste n, 
point to a dynamic civilization with a well-organized center of political au h- 
ority. And the effectiveness of their defensive set-up is attested by the f ct 
that, as far as we know, only once in some six centuries of Ammonite hist: ry 
was the ring of defenses around their capital at Rabbath-ammon ever brea: h- 
ed, and the capital itself besieged and taken: in the 10th century B.C., when 
Israelite military power was at its height, under the leadership of David ad 
his commander Joab (cf. II Sam. 11:2631). 


Tombs and Their Tale of Prosperity 

The seventh century B.C. witnessed a significant rise in the fortunes of 
Ammon. Historical conditions were peculiarly favorable. Throughout mst 
of the 7th century, Ammon was a nominal Assyrian vassal, but it was per- 
mitted to have its own native ruler without the presence of an Assyrian pro 
vincial governor, thus enjoying internal administrative freedom. Moreoev cr, 
Assyrian protection meant a lessening of the threat from external enemies. 
A striking literary documentation of Ammonite prosperity at this time 
occurs in one of the letters found at ancient Nineveh, apparently written to 
king Esarhaddon. From it we learn that the Ammonites, Moabites, and people 
of Judah (among others) paid specified amounts of tribute to the Assyrian 
monarch.”° Of the amounts given, the Ammonites were assigned the largest 
figure, two minas of gold (= one-thirtieth of a talent, equivalent to about 20 
minas of silver). Though not an impressive sum, yet when compared with that 
assigned to Moab (one mina of gold) that exacted from Judah (ten minas of 
silver, or about the same as that of Moab) it shows the relatively more affluent 
position of the Ammonite state in this period. Under beneficent Assyrian 
protection, the Ammonites were able to keep control of the lucrative caravan 
trade from the desert, thereby enhancing their prosperity. 








19. EEP Ill, p. 173. For an excellent diagrammatic ilustration of this, see figure 4. 
20. A translation of the text appears in L. Waterman’s Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian "m- 
pire (1930), part I, pe- 440f., with his notes in part III, p. 208. Though Esarhaddon’s n»me 
is not mentioned in the letter, the historical situation implied by the text would seem to fit his 


reign best. 
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Our knowledge of the flourishing Ammonite material culture during 
Iron II is based primarily upon evidence which comes from tombs discovered 
ei her at Amman itself, or in the vicinity of the ancient Ammonite capital. 
O° four tombs found at Amman, two were located on the north side of Jebel 
Jc.ch overlooking the Roman theatre (these will be referred to as Tombs A 
ar | B),”4 while two others were situated close by on the south slope of the 
ci. del.22. One of these (or both?) was the tomb of an Ammonite high ofhcial 
b: the name of Adoni-nur.** Outside of Amman, two Ammonite tombs have 
be 2n uncovered at the village of Sahab (ca. 8 miles by road southeast of Am- 

mn), one Chereafter designated as Sahab A) lying on the gently sloping 
hi side opposite the village,”* the other (Sahab B) on the northwest edge of 
th site,2> while at the small settlkement of Megqabelein, ca. 3 miles south- 
so thwest of Amman, still another Ammonite tomb has been identified.”® 
Ju iging from the deposits, principally pottery, the oldest of the tombs was 
Seiab A, dating to ca. 900 B.C. though several examples of pre-seventh cen- 
tu’y types in the pottery corpus of Amman tombs A and B may indicate that 
thy were first constructed as early as the 10th-9th century B.C. Harding has 
deed the original construction of Sahab B to the 9th-8th century B.C., though 
many of its pottery forms were identical with the 7th-6th century types found 
in the Amman tombs. Clearly all the Ammonite tombs so far examined, with 
the exception of Sahab A, show heaviest use in the late Iron II era. 

Before turning to a detailed discussion of the cultural remains found in 
these tombs, it is of interest to consider the light they shed on Ammonite 
burial practices, of which hitherto nothing has been known. All the tombs 
were cave tombs, roughly hewn out of the natural rock, either below the 
ground surface or in the side of a hill. With respect to lay-out, no two were 
exactly alike. Outside of Sahab A, most appear to have been built for more 
than one person, and several probably functioned as family burial vaults. 
The largest of the presently known Ammonite tombs is Sahab B, which 
measures approximately twenty-five feet on each of four sides. Most of the 
tombs appear to have been of the bench variety, either featuring a single 
bench on one side, as in Tomb A at Amman, and at Sahab B, or benches on 
three sides, as in the Meqabelein tomb. The first examples of the bench tomb 
was discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in Philistine tombs at Tell el-Farah, 





21. Harding, “Two Iron Age Tombs from my ’ Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
of Palestine (hereafter QDAP) 11 (1944), pp. 67-74 

22. Harding, “The Tomb of Adoni Nur in Amman,” APEF VI (1953), pp. 48-65. 

23. The identification is based upon his seal ring which was found among t e tomb deposits, and 
of which more will be said later. The fact that these deposits had been removed from the tombs 
and laid indiscriminately along the ledge below the tomb o og makes it difficult to say which 
tomb belonged to Adoni Nur. It is not unlikely, however, t both constituted his family vault. 
24. Cf. W. F. Albright, “An Anthropoid Clay Coffin from Sahab in Transjordan,’’ American 
Journal of Archaeology 36 (1932), pp. 295-306. 

25. Harding, “An Iron Age Tomb at Sahab,” QDAP 13 (1948), pp. 92-102. 

26. Harding, “An Iron Age Tomb at Megabelein,’”” QDAP 14 (1950), pp. 44-48. 
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and it became the characteristic type of tomb throughout the Iron Age down 
to the Greek period, when new Hellenistic types replaced it.?” Structurally 
unique features of the Ammonite tombs include cupboard-like recesses at the 
east end of Amman tomb A, and a curious chimney-like construction in the 
middle of the southwest side of Sahab B. Presumably the chimney reached 
up to the original land surface, which has led Harding to suggest that the 
cave may have been used for a dwelling before it was converted into a sepu!- 
chre. It is also possible that a fire was built somewhere along the bench b:- 
neath the chimney, the fire perhaps being connected with some kind of 
burial rite. Be that as it may, the chimney-like construction has no paral :l 
in any of the tombs thus far cleared in Palestine, unless it is the chalcolithic 
cave 2.I at Gezer, which was a crematorium.”® 


All the tombs contained bone remains, with the exception of Adoni-nu.’s 
tomb-group at Amman, which had been anciently robbed and burnt, and tie 
tomb at Megabelein, in which no bones are reported. The burials, whe-e 
evidence of such existed, had almost all been disturbed anciently, presu:a- 
ably, by tomb robbers, so no complete skeletons were found and little cou!d 
be ascertained concerning the way the dead were prepared for burial, or in 
what position they were laid. In Sahab B, the fragments of seven skulls were 
distinguished, and though they could not be removed intact, they still may 
yield some information concerning the cranial measurements of the ancient 
Ammonites. An intriguing feature of this tomb is that it had apparently never 
been disturbed or robbed, yet its skeletal remains were fragmentary, while 
also much of the pottery was in a very broken state. Harding thinks this tomb 
may actually have been an ossuary, i.e., a place of secondary rather than pz- 
mary interment. By way of parallel he cites a tomb excavated by Miss Caton- 
Thompson at Hureidha in the Hadhramaut (South Arabia), in which there 
were conditions strikingly similar to those in Sahab B. However, Miss Caton- 
Thompson herself has admitted that she encountered some difficulty in inter- 
preting the data which she found, and with regard to the nature of the two 
tombs she investigated, she was forced to conclude: “Identity of function, as 
an ossuary pure and simple, is, however, not so sure; much remains specula- 
tive owing to the (presumably) rifled condition of the contents and the large 
area unexcavated.”® A similar statement would perhaps not be inapplicable to 
our Ammonite tomb, for here likewise it is not clear that we are dealing with 





Cf. Albright, op. cit., p. 298, note 4. Glueck (EEP III, p. 192) reports some single be 
a at Tell Safut near Suweileh, first described by de Vaux (Revue Biblique 47 (1938), pp. 
418-19). All had been robbed in antiquity, and were completely empty of material remains. 
This, coupled with the dolmenic style of building, makes it uncertain whether they were ‘m- 
monite in origin, or even used by the Ammonites. 

28. See R. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer I (1912), pp. 74f, (fig. 20), 285-88. 
Ft G. Caton-Thompson, The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha (Hadhramaut) (1944), p. 
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ossuary (which would be the first of its kind known in Iron Age Pales- 
1¢.). However, the fact still remains that there is a striking similarity in the 
yoneral situation of the tombs at Hureidha and Sahab B. Whether this is 
rely coincidential or whether some sort of relationship (however indirect 
vuld be sought, is an open question. It is true, as Harding has pointed out, 
it on the whole, Transjordan was probably ethnologically more closely 
ynected with Arabia than Palestine, and it is very likely that commercial 
ations between Ammon and South Arabia existed from the time of great 
nmercial expansion in the ancient Near East (10th-9th century B.C.). 


Fig. 5. The headpiece of a pottery anthropoid coffin found at Sahab tomb A. At left is a fentes 
which brings out the features of the face. From American Journal of Archaeology 3 
(1932), plate XII. 


Of special interest in Amman tomb A was a mass of broken animal bones, 
too splintered to be assigned to specific animals. They were deposited in a 
cupboard-like recess cut into the south wall of the east end of the tomb. A 
similar cupboard-like recess was cut into the north wall directly opposite at 
the same end of the tomb, but it contained nothing. Many knuckle bones, 
clearly separate from the animal bones, were also found in this tomb mixed 
up with some pottery inside the entrance. The meaning of the animal bones 
is not certain. Harding’s suggestion that they represent the remains of offer- 
ings, presumably for the dead, is plausible, but not demonstrable. The curious 
isolation of the knuckle bones from the other animal bones defies explanation. 
This phenomenon in tombs is so far unparalleled, though knuckle bones have 
been found in houses and dwellings excavated in Palestine where they have 


been interpreted as game pieces. 
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From the Adoni-nur tomb at Amman, we learn that the Ammonites some- 
times buried their dead in clay coffins, of which three large specimens (all 
broken) of well-known Assyrian type were found. In Sahab A, moreover, was 
recovered the headpiece of a pottery anthropoid coffin, a crude adaptatior 
of a type of clay coffin known from Egyptian models of the 18th-19th dynas- 
ties, Anthropoid coffins of this type which have been turned up in Palesti) 
(particularly at Beth-shan and Tell el-Farah) belong to Iron I (especially 
the 12th century B.C.).*° It would thus seem that the Ammonites used cl 
pottery coffins in some burials from the end of Iron I through Iron II, and » 
striking interest is the earlier period, when unexpected Egypto-Philistine i 1- 
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fluence is shown. 












Art Objects of Ammon 

In the realm of plastic art, we have few specimens, but what has core 
to light is both interesting and revealing. We have already mentioned tie 
Egyptianizing headpiece of a pottery anthropoid coffin found at Sahab (A), 
which was rather crudely wrought. This represents the earliest example >f 
Ammonite plastic art so far discovered. In addition, three small pottery hor: c- 
and-rider figurines have been found, one in tomb A at Amman, two othe :s 
in the Megabelein tomb. The first was the most crudely made. The hors: ’s 
body had been formed on a wheel, while its head, neck, legs, and tail h.d 
been applied afterward. The rider, whose head was missing (probably a1- 
ciently broken), was also placed upon the body of the horse after it had becn 
wheel-shaped. Traces of red and cream slip are noticeable, together with some 
black paint on the horse’s mane and chest and on the rider’s right arm. The 
horse-and-rider figurines from Meqabelein were both complete. Moreover, the 
bodies of the two horses and riders give evidence of having been individually 
formed, with very fine modelling of the features. The riders carry what seem 
to be whips in their right hands. Both figurines were painted in black and 
white, although one had a red wash which had since flaked off, taking most 
of the surface paint with it. Of special interest is the rider’s pointed cap, which 
in one figurine is outlined in black and white, with a white band between 
black across the rider’s forehead below a black “splodge” that was clearly in- 
tended to represent some kind of decoration. This conical cap is best paralle!- 
ed by Assyrian warrior’s dress from the 7th century B.C.*! The possible 
historical significance of these horse-and-rider figurines will be mentioned 
below in another context. 







































30. For the most recent discussion of these coffins with bibliography, and the very plausible inter- 
pretation that they were originally made and used by Philistine mercenaries employed to prote:t 
the be borders, see G. E. Wright, ‘Philistine Coffins and Mercenaries,”” BA XXII (1959), 
pp. 54-66. 

31. Cf. the reliefs of Asshurbanapal depicting the capture of Egyptian prisoners, and a conflict 
with the Arabs, in J. Pritchard, The Ancient Near East in Pictures (1954), nos. 10 ond 63. 
Note especially in no. 63 the Assyrian horsemen are wearing conical caps. 
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Undoubtedly the most significant examples of Ammonite plastic art are 
tio statues found outside the Amman city wall at the north end of the cita- 
dl. They stand among the few complete specimens of native sculpture yet 

be found in either Transjordan or Western Palestine for the early periods 
on Age or before). With the complete statues were found two other parts 
sculptured figures, one the head of a small limestone figurine, the other 
: broken torso of an almost life-size limestone statue, to which the head had 
n attached separately.*? All the figures had originally been painted, the 
1estone torso in red, the others in black or dark blue, faint traces of which 
| remained on the smaller of the two complete statues. The style of dress 
resented was reminscent of Syria in the Assyrian period. It is the small 


6. A pottery coffin tomb from the Adoni-nur tomb. From Annual of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, VI (1953), plate VI:47. 


statue, wrought in soft limestone and displaying beautifully detailed work- 
manship, that is especially noteworthy, for engraved on the front side of its 
square base is an inscription in Old Aramaic characters pointing paleographi- 
cally to a 7th century date.** Although the last two words are hard to 
make out, the inscription probably read Y-R-CH--Z-R R-B R-K-SH-N, 
“Yarah‘azar, chief of the horse.” In all probability, the unusual name Yarah 
‘azar (meaning, “The Moon-God has helped”) identifies the personage repre- 
sented by the statue. The statue shows him holding a lotus blossom in his 
left hand, which clearly signifies that he was a person with some kind of 
official status.** Since the inscription upon his (mortuary?) statue gives him 
a specific title, it is unlikely that he was an Ammonite king. If the above 
rendering of the title is correct, it would seem that Yarah‘azar performed 





32. Cf. Harding, “‘A Find of Great Archaeological Interest and Importance: Unique Statue of the 
lron Age Discovered at Amman,” Illustrated London News 216 (1950), pp. 266-7. 

33. Cf. Albright, ‘‘Notes on Ammonite History,” in Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach (1954) p. 135. 
34. Cf. R. O’Callaghan, “A Statue Recently Found in Amman,” Orientalia 21 (1952), pp. 187f., 
192, where he shows that in Asia whenever the lotus was placed in human hands it was a sign 
either of royalty or high authority, and that the Canaanites employed the lotus flower as a symbol 
ot royal power or kingship from the Late Bronze Age to the Neo-Assyrian period. 
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an important military function as chief of the cavalry. Through Assyrian in- 
fluence it is conceivable that the Ammonites had an organized cavalry divi- 
sion in their army during the 7th century. Such a military arm was an es- 
sential unit to any effective fighting force at this time. The pottery horse- 
and-rider figurines mentioned above should certainly be cited in this connec- 


Fig. 7. Horse-and-rider pottery figurine from the Megabelein tomb. From Quarterly of the De- 
partment of Antiquities, XIV (1950), plate XIII. 


tion, for they would suggest the existence of Assyro-Ammonite cavalry. And 
it is interesting to note that perhaps the most common single object of plastic 
art to be found in typically Iron II deposits in Palestine are these horse-and- 
rider figurines, which certainly are to be connected with the introduction of 
cavalry into Western Asia by the Assyrians. 
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Ammonite Written Materials 


The short inscription on the Yarah‘azar statue is so far the longest to be 
rned up in ancient Ammon, and even this is not written in the native 
umonite tongue, but in Aramaic. Unhappily, for the Ammonite language 

still do not have anything as extensive or helpful as the Mesha Stele, 
ich has done so much to illuminate ancient Moabite. Our knowledge of 
» Ammonite dialect is thus solely dependent upon a few words, mostly per- 
‘al names, found inscribed on a small collection of Ammonite seals. The 
t of these was brought to light as long ago as the late 19th century, when 
vas published by Morris Jastrow, whose misreading of the inscription was 
sequently corrected by Clermont-Ganneau.** Presumably the seal came 
m Amman, but already in Jastrow’s time its original provenance was no 


8. The seal of Adoni-pillet. From AASOR II-III (1923), plate between pages 104 and 105, 
number 1. 


longer known. Its identification as Ammonite is verified by the inscription, 
which reads: “Adoni-pillet, servant of Ammi-nadab.” Ammi-nadab’s name 
appears elsewhere in the so-called Cylinder C Inscription of Asshurbanapal 
in which it is identified with the Ammonite ruler who, together with “twenty- 
two kings of the seacoast,” paid tribute to the Assyrian king in the course of 
the latter’s Egyptian campaign (ca. 667 B. C.). The seal inscription mani- 
fests the formula familiar from many Northwest Semitic seals designating a 
royal officer in the service of the king. The scene engraved on the face of 
the seal displays strong assyrianizing characteristics especially typical of the 
late Assyrian period. Moreoever, the winged demon with tightly curled tail 





35. M. Jastrow, “A Phoenician Seal,’ Hebraica 7 (1891), pp. 257-67; C. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Etudes d‘Archéologie Orientale I (1895), pp. 85-90. See also C. C. Torrey, “A Few Ancient 
Seals,” AASOR II-III (1921-22), pp. 103-5. 
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and holding a short dagger in its left hand distinctly suggests an artistic motif 
current in the time of Asshurbanapal. Ammi-nadab’s name occurs again on 
another Ammonite seal, this one found among the contents of the tomb as- 
signed to Adoni-nur. The inscription reads, “Adoni-nur, servant of Ammi- 
nadab.” Two other inscribed seals come from this same tomb-group, one «f 
black and white stone on which have been carved winged Assyrian genii, ard 
the name SH-B-’-L (Biblical Shebu’el or Shuba’el), the other a brown store 
seal divided into three sections, the middle of which contained the Egypti: n 
emblem of the four-winged scarab with the ball before it, the upper ard 
lower registers displaying an inscription in partly worn Hebrew-Phoenici: n 
characters: “Belonging to Menahem, the son of Yinham (or Yanham> 
From the nature of this last seal, it would appear that Menahem was a! 0 
an important personage, possibly from the family of Adoni-nur. Two of te 
uninscribed seals from Adoni-nur’s tomb are also of interest, one a carneli. n 
seal of Assyrian type, mounted in a silver suspension engraved on two sid s, 
the base showing several Assyrian deities; the other a chalcedony seal beari:\g 
the figure of a priest standing before an altar on which rests a standard wi h 
a crescent above it. Another chlacedony seal, this one from the Meqabele'n 
tomb, also depicts a priest Cor worshipper?.) wearing a long skirt down to t :e 
ground and a round head dress with either a lock of hair or fillet hangiig 
down behind. The same motif occurs again on an octagonal conical seal from 
the tomb of Adoni-nur. These seals give us interesting clues as to the nature 
of Ammonite native dress. Moreover, the last mentioned seal is the first one 
so far discovered for this period which could be worn on the clothes as an 
item of adornment. The figure on this seal also wore a beard, which may 
have been typical of Ammonite men. To date we have no illnstrations of 





Ammonite women’s dress or hair style. 

Two more Ammonite inscribed seals*’ are of special significance, not 
only for the personal name types, but also because the inscriptions reflect an 
interesting political practice in operation in Ammon near the beginning of 
the 6th century B.C. The first inscription reads, “Belonging to ‘Alyah, maid- 
servant of Hanan’el,” the second, “Belonging to ‘NMWT, maidservant of 
DBLKS.” As Albright has shown,** the feminine name ‘Alyah is to be as- 
sociated with the eastern desert fringe of Palestine, is attested Biblically in 
the alternative names of an Edomite clan (cf. Gen. 36:40 = I Chr.1:5!) 
and in the name ‘LYT in an early Thamudic inscription from the 6th-5th 
century B. C. ‘NMW'T is related to an early Thamudic name from the same 









36. These seals were first published by Harding, ‘““The Seals of Adoni Nur, Servant of the Am- 
monite King,” Illustrated London News 215 (1949), p. 351. For interpretive comments see Al 
ge 


bright, ‘‘Notes on Ammonite History,” p. 133, and N. Avigad, ‘An Ammonite Seal,’’ Israel 


ploration Journal 2 (1952), pp. 63f. 
37. A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals (1950), p. 39 (no..27); p. 43 (no. 36). 


38. “‘Notes on Ammonite History,” p. 134, esp. notes 16, 18-19. 
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»-riod, actually constituting the Ammonite form of the common early North 
abic name group Ghanim, Ghanimat. DBLKS, though so far unattested as 
ch in the South Semitic onomasticon, can be explained on the basis of 

»-rsonal name elements known from early Thamudic and Edomite. The 
ne Hanam’el is quite old (cf. its shortened form in Hanun, king of Ammon 

ir the 10th century B. C.), and probably identifies a hitherto unknown king 
Ammon who was either a close successor to Ammi-nadab in the latter half 


the 7th century, or possibly one of the last kings of Ammon during the 
ly 6th century. The legal formula, “A, maidservant of B,” is parallel to 
, servant of B” already noted on the seals of Adoni-pillet and Adoni-nur; 
find the latter commonly employed to specify the relationship between a 


Fig. 9. The finely-carved seal of Adoni-nur. From Annual of the Palestine Exploration Fund, VI 
(1953), plate VI:1. 


reigning prince (second name) and a particular official in his service (first 
name), Consequently, the formula “A, maidservant of B” on these seals most 
probably indicates that they belonged to officials who were women, just as 
in the case of the corresponding formula on Accadian seals. Here is illustra- 
tion of the superior relative position of women in the land of Ammon, in 
agreement with nomadic practice. Women as queens of Arab states or tribes 
in the 8th-7th century B.C. are well attested in the Assyrian records, and, 
for a somewhat earlier period (10th century B.C.), it is strongly suggested 
by the Biblical account of the visit of the queen of Sheba to Solomon (I Kings 
10). 
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The most recently published Ammonite seal,*® which was found during 
the course of excavations on Jebel Jofeh in Amman, is a stamp seal, the first 
of its kind so far turned up in the Ammonite group. Stylistically and epi- 
graphically, it can be assigned an early 7th century date. The two-line in- 
scription reads: “Belonging to ’W’, son of MR’L (Mar'il).” The first name 
gives us not only a new Ammonite personal name, but also the first witness 
to this name in the extra-Biblical onomasticon. The closest Biblical paral!el 
is that of Evi, the name of one of the Midianite kings cited in Num. 31:3, 
The second name is related to several Lihyanite and Thamudic person il 
names occurring in the early North Arabic inscriptions dating between t':e 
4th century B.C., and the 2nd-3rd century A.D, As may have already be:n 


Fig. 10. The seals of Shub’el (at right) and Menakem (at left). From Annual of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, VI (1953), plate VI:2 and 3. 


gathered, the existence of Ammonite names, or name-elements, showing a 
North Arabic provenance is now clearly recognized, and fits well with what 
we know of Ammon’s long-standing close relationship with the desert and of 
Ammonite political custom reflecting nomadic practice. For throughout their 
organized political history the Ammonites maintained a more intimate con- 
tact with the desert than did either of their southern neighbors, Moab or 
Edom, and even as late as the 7th century B.C. they retained a social struc- 
ture of essentially nomadic type. Moreover, the persistent reference in Bibli- 
cal literature to the Ammonites as Bné ‘Ammon suggests their perennial 
recognition as descendants of a tribal ancestor, and thus they never com- 
pletely lost their identification with some form of tribal organization. 

From the rather meagre epigraphic evidence presented above, very few 
conclusions can be drawn about the Ammonite language. However, it was 








39. P. Hammond, “An Ammonite Stamp Seal from Amman,” BASOR 160 (1960), pp. 38-41. 
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definitely related to Hebrew, and written in the Old Canaanite-Phoenician 
sript which could, in all probability, be read and understood by the Israel- 
iics. But it would certainly be rash to suggest that the Ammonites may have 
been literary artists as gifted as their contemporaries on the other side of the 


-dan River. 


Summary 


Our survey of Ammonite material culture illustrates not only the dy- 
r mic vigor and comparative wealth of this Iron Age civilization, but also 
t. e many diverse streams of cultural influence that affected these people dur- 
i: x the course of their history. Throughout the latter half of Iron II, as would 
b expected, Assyrian influence was predominant, evidenced in pottery and 
sx] motifs, as well as in the statuary. Earlier, some traces of mediated Egyp- 
ti n influence were noted, particularly in the anthropoid clay coffin lid, and 
pssibly also in the pottery imitation alabastron ointment jars found in several 
of the Ammonite tombs, which if not directly inspired by Egyptian models, 
\ re certainly parallel to such forms, securely dated to the 7th-6th century 
B.C. The winged scarab on the Menahem seal also is ultimately traceable to 
E»yptian influence. From Western Palestine, some influence can be detected 
in the Ammonite saucer lamps, which share the tradition of Palestinian de- 
velopment, whereas the Ammonite trefoil-mouth jugs, although possibly 
local products, show close affinity to a form which was fairly common at 
sites on the Mediterranean, and which generally has been assigned to an 
imported class in the Cypriote corpus of Red Slip I CIID) ware. There seems 
to be some question, however, as to whether these jugs should be attributed 
to a Cypriote milieu, and Miss Tufnell has expressed the opinion that they 
owe their origin to Phoenicia, from whence they were diffused and locally 
imitated.4° Phoenician influence is very probable in a type of two-handled 
vessel illustrated by the Adoni-nur tomb’s pottery repertory, and possibly also 
the suggested Cypriote origin for the bull vase from Amman tomb B should 
be assigned a penultimate Phoenician setting. In any case, during this period 
of the Ammonite state’s ascendancy, the cultural streams which surged 
through Ammon were of varied origin, and many undoubtedly followed 
along the various caravan routes, which in Transjordan were dominated by 
Ammonite commercial interests for several centuries. 

Archaeological explorations have shown that sedentary occupation in 
the land of Ammon virtually ceased before the middle of the 6th century 
B.C., and did not return until the 3rd century. Into the vacuum created by 
the destructive advances of the Babylonians poured once again the Bné 








40. O. Tufnell, “Notes and Comparisons,”” APEF VI (1953), p. 68. 
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Qedem, the “sons of the East,” the bedouin hordes from the desert, who now 
destroyed all formally organized political activity in this area, and brought 
to an end the semi-autonomous Ammonite state. Though succeeding cen- 
turies would witness more or less brief political revivals in what had been 
Ammonite territory — the curious and rather enigmatic Tobiad “dynast,” 
(4th-2nd century B.C.), the coming of the Nabateans (lst century B.C ) 
and the Romans (Ist century B.C.-3rd century A.D.) — not until our own 
day (after 1948) was this region to see again the recreation of such a we |- 
organized semi-nomadic state, composed of an advanced people capable of 
establishing a vigorous and dynamic civilization, as once flourished betwe:n 
the 12th and 6th centuries B.C. 
















More on the Letters of Bar Kochba 





YicaEL YADIN 
Jerusalem, Israel 







In a previous article in the Biblical Archaeologist (XXIV, 2, May, 1961), 
I reported on the remarkable finds made in the Spring of 1960 in a cave in 
the Nahal Hever near the Dead Sea, and gave some account of the contents 
of papyrus letters found by this expedition. At the time the first report was 
written, there were still several papyri to be unrolled; it was difficult to tell 
the exact number, because they were tightly folded and stuck to one another. 
When the delicate task of unrolling was completed, we had before us five 
more dispatches, all letters from Bar Kochba and all but one in an excellent 
state of preservation. The last of the five was, as a matter of fact, the most 
beautiful and precious of the entire lot, both for its contents and is condi- 
tion. These five bring the total to 15, 4 in Hebrew, 9 in Aramaic, and 2 in 


Greek. 
















Where did Jonathan and Masabala Live? 





The new letters give us important information to fill in gaps in our 
previously established picture. Let me begin with the most important and end 
with the most picturesque. 

When I showed the first complete letters, all written in Aramaic, to te 
Prime Minister, he admired them but immediately demanded, “Why did they 
write in Aramaic and not Hebrew?” — as if these letters came from his cabiret 
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leagues or the army officers under his command! And yet I was as disap- 
inted as he, especially since one of the already published letters found in 
dan had been written in Hebrew. True, three of the letters unrolled earlier 
\, XXIV, 2, pp. 47ff.) were in Hebrew, but all were badly damaged. In- 
-d, one was indecipherable, and its salutation only became clear after new 
mation came along. The other two began one with the words “Shimeon 
rc...” and the other with “To Yehonatan . . .” Hence it is not hard to 
igine my joy when I found that Professor Biberkraut had unrolled a text of 
isiderable dimensions (19 cms. x 10 cms.) written in two columns like the 
ter on wood (BA XXIV, 2, pp. 46f.) but written in Hebrew! 

The principal interest of this letter lies in the fact that it answers a ques- 
1 which has plagued us from the outset: Where did Yehonatan (Jonathan) 
| Masabala live before they fled to the cave; that is, where were they when 
y received these dispatches from Bar Kochba? The first two lines of our 
brew text read “From Shimeon Bar Kosiba to the men of En-Gedi, to 
\sabala and Yehonatan Bar Ba‘ayan: Greeting!” 

Now we can explain certain mysteries left by the letters unrolled earlier. 
the one written on wood, Bar Kochba speaks of the men of Teqoah and 
»ws his discontent with them. In another letter, he commands Jonathan and 

iasabala to send them to him. Tegoah, situated about 11 miles south of 

usalem on the border of the desert, had always been an important military 
and agricultural center. It is often mentioned in the Bible: the nobles of 
Teqoah refused to contribute their share to the reconstruction of the ram- 
parts of Jerusalem at the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 3:5). The city is also 
mentioned in connection with the Maccabean wars and with the first revolt 
against the Romans. Since Teqoah is mentioned twice in letters addressed to 
Jonathan and Masabala, and since these two are ordered, under threat of pun- 
ishment, to send the people of Teqoah to Bar Kochba, we must suppose that 
the area under the control of Jonathan and Masabala included this city, ex- 
tending at least from En-Gedi on the East to Teqoah on the West and com- 
prising the central sector of the desert of Judea and the coast of the Dead Sea. 

Secondly, the order concerning the requistioning and reaping of El‘azar 
Bar Hittah’s property becomes clear if we see that property located at the 
oasis of En-Gedi, which was rich in fertile fields and orchards. Even more 
important information comes from the last letter to be discussed below. 

Still further, we can comprehend now whence the fighters who were 
left after the suppression of the revolt came, as they regrouped in the caves. 
The cave of Nahal Hever where the letters were discovered lies about 3 1/2 
miles from En-Gedi as the crow flies, although, because the country is rough 
it takes from two to three hours to walk this distance. It is quite natural that 
the fighters in this region should seek refuge in the caves in the desert of 
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Judea and that each of them should choose the cave closest to the place where 
he was when the revolt ended. En-Gedi’s men came to this cave. 


Fig. 11. The only means of access to the cave in the Nahal Hever: a rope ladder up the cliff. 
Photo by R. M. Kneller. 


Lastly, we can now be sure that En-Gedi was an important supply center 
for Bar Kochba’s army; it had rich agricultural resources and, as we shall see, 
had an important harbor on the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
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Bar Kochba did not always have reason for satisfaction with the activi- 

'-s of Jonathan and Masabala; that was already clear from the letter written 

wood. The present letter is even more specific: “You sit and eat and 

|-'nk of the property of the house of Israel, and care nothing for your broth- 

.” he complains. These remarks strike us by their directness, and they bring 
into immediate contact with the personalities and vagaries of the revolt. 


Jonathan and Masabala and their men are located, then, in the rear, at 
oasis of En-Gedi where there is abundant fruit and food, and they are 
used of failing to supply their fighting brothers with the necessary quan- 
es of food within the space of time which was desired by headquarters. 
e rest of our Hebrew letter — I have not yet deciphered it entirely because 
its bad state of preservation — is of equal interest. Bar Kochba goes on to 
ler Jonathan and Masabala to take charge of the cargo of a ship which has 
ypped anchor in their port (“from a ship which is with you”). En-Gedi, 
n, imported provisions also; presumably the agricultural products stemming 
rm the areas south and east of the Dead Sea were concentrated here, as 
s the case before and after the period of Bar Kochba. Without doubt, En- 
edi was one of the military and economic bastions of Bar Kochba, serving 
o as the center of a rather widespread political district. 


“The Four Kinds” 

Among the newly opened letters, one of the most interesting is an im 
pressive message written on a large papyrus 22 cms. by 9 cms. the upper part 
of which contains ten lines of writing. The letter begins “Shimeon Bar Kosi- 
ba to Yehonatan Bar Ba‘ayan and to Masabala . . . ” The writing is very fine, 
but certain passages are difficult to decipher, because there are several holes 
in the papyrus. Bar Kochba first commands, among other things, that Jona- 
than and Masabala take a man by the name of Thyrsis, son of Tinianus, and 
bring him with them, “for we need him.” It is possible that this man was a 
non-Jew, from a group of non-Jews who collaborated with Bar Kochba, as we 
learn from the historian Dio Cassius. About the revolt of Bar Kochba, Dio 
Cassius writes “many strangers attracted by the hope of booty joined them.” 


Of prime interest in this letter is the mention towards the end of “our 
Master Batnaya Bar Misah.” It is extremely interesting that this man, un- 
known from any Talmudic source, is given the title “our Master” by Bar 
Kochba; this will require further attention as research in these letters con- 
tinues. 

One could read in Professor Biberkraut’s face profound satisfaction when 
he showed me the last of the papyri committed to his care for unrolling. Al- 
though he could not read its contents, he could see that it was in a very good 
state of preservation. Almost intact, it was 23 cms. wide and 6 cms. high, con- 
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taining five lines running its entire width. The ink was so well preserved 
that one had the impression that the text had been written the day before! 
The writing was not particularly fine, but the hand was steady. I began to 
read: “Shimeon . . . ” and 1 was prepared to continue with the usual formu!a 
to Jonathan and Masabala. But this time there was a surprise in store. The 
line went on “to Yehuda Bar Menashe.” What was a message addressed 0 
this man doing in the collection sent to Jonathan and Masabala? I continu: d 
to read and found that I had before me one of the most intriguing letters f 
the lot. The address of Yehuda Bar Menashe was “Qiryat ‘Arabaya.” Here s 
what the letter says: “Shimeon to Yehuda Bar Menashe, to Qiryat ‘Arabay 1. 
I have sent to you two donkeys, so that you may send two men with them 

Yehonatan Bar Ba‘ayan and Masabala to load them with palm branches ai « 
citrons and send them back to your camp. You, on your part, send oth« 
(men) to bring you with willows and myrtle . . . and send them to the cam] 
The message continues with some words which we have not yet decipher: « 
and ends, as usual, with the formula “May peace be with you” or “Greeting: ’ 

The first question which presented itself was where was Yehuda B 
Menashe’s camp. Given that Jonathan was at En-Gedi and Bar Kochba some- 
where in the vicinity of Jerusalem, Qiryat ‘Arabaya was probably somewhe 
between. The name Qiryat ‘Arabaya does not persist in any modern place- 
names, but it seems to us that we can identify it, as Mazar proposes, with 
Birath ‘Areva of Bethlehem of Judea. This place is mentioned in the famous 
legend of the birth of the Messiah. In the text of the Midrash “Ekhah Ra» 
bah,” there is preserved the story that a certain Jew was ploughing his fie!d 
when his cow lowed. An Arab came along and told him to set his bullock 
free and untie his plough because the Temple had been destroyed. When 
the cow lowed a second time, the Arab told him to harness his bullock and 
plough because the King-Messiah had been born. When the ploughman 
asked the name and birth-place, he was told that the name was Menahem 
Ben Hizkiyahu and the birthplace Birath ‘Areva of Bethlehem of Judea. 
Comparing this to a parallel text of the Palestinian Talmud which reads 
Birath Malka of Bethlehem of Judea, the late Professor Klein proposed long 
ago to identify these two places with Khirbet el-Bireh and Khirbet Gharib, 
which are situated near Solomon’s Pools, South of Bethlehem and not far 
from Urtas, a village rich in springs and orchards. The whole area is located 
on the road from Jerusalem and Beth-Ther to En-Gedi. 

It is clear now why this letter was among the collection sent to Jonathan 
and Masabala. Yehuda Bar Menashe had sent the donkeys and men to Jon:- 
than and Masabala according to his instructions. The men brought the letter 
of Bar Kochba with them as a confirmation of his order and left it with Jon:- 
than and Masabala. Almost certainly this letter was written concerning prep:- 
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ro-ions for the feast of Succoth, in order to supply the soldiers at Bar Kochba’s 
ce np with the requisite “four kinds” of plants for the celebration of the feast. 
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Fig. 12. Map of the region where the exciting new Bar Kochba finds have been made. An ‘‘x”’ in 
the middle of the map just inside the border of Israel (note small arrow), marks the 
location of the cave from which the major finds have come. 


It is interesting to note that Bar Kochba found it necessary to send two 
of his own donkeys for the transportation of the supplies; presumably means 
of transportation at the disposal of his subordinates were rare. The topography 
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of these events becomes clear when we see Jonathan and Masabala at the 
fertile oasis of En-Gedi, Yehuda Bar Menashe in the vicinity of Urtas with 
its rich springs and orchards, and Bar Kochba himself with a camp somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 

It has been over a year since this collection of letters was discovered i1 
the cave of Nahal Hever. The deciphering has only just begun. Howeve-, 
when it is finished the philologians, historians, geographers, and other sch > 
lars will have available a new source for knowledge of the Bar Kochba perio |, 
a period only recently dug up out of the domain of legend. We can already sy 
that these documents not only have a sentimental and national value becau 
they constitute the prime witness to one of the most heroic and tragic figu: 
of Jewish history, but also have an objective scientific value because of t 
information they give about an important period of the history of the Jewi 
people. Light is shed on the three languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Gre 
at this stage of the development of each, and it is interesting indeed to fir 
that all three could be used for military dispatches. Every detail, even t 
names of places and persons, will allow us to reconstruct that much more > 
the setting of the period, to establish how the war was waged by Bar Kochl a, 
how the provisioning functioned and how the power was executed duriig 
the short war against the Roman empire. 
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(This and the previous article were condensed aiid 
translated from a series of articles published by Y. 
Yadin in the Hebrew newspaper Ma‘ariv, June, 1960, 
and are reproduced here with the author’s permission. 


—Ed.) 


Additional Note (June, 1961) 


In March, 1961, we re-excavated the cave of the letters, and were fortu- 
nate enough to find additional written documents (totalling over forty papyri) 
as well as other finds of considerable interest. The main finds were made in 
the inner hall of the cave, the same chamber as the one where the first letters 
were found. In addition to the “big treasure” to be described below, the 
following items were found. 1. A large net, well tied together, possibly for 
bird-catching; nearby lay a number of cooking pots. 2. A coin of the Bar 
Kochba period, with the inscription “Shimeon” and “for the freedom of 
Jerusalem.” 3. A bundle of six keys, one of which was unusually large and 
may possibly have been the key to a large gate (perhaps of the fortress at En- 
Gedi.). 4. A set of glass vessels firmly tied together with palm fibers and 
bound with ropes; the set consisted of one large beautifully decorated bowl 
and two small dishes. 
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The largest store of finds lay in the inner hall, in a corner near its en- 
nce. Included was a basket made of twigs, containing wooden bowls, 
men’s sandals, a sickle, knives, a key, and a wooden jewelry box. Then 
re were three goatskins, similar to the one in which the 1960 letters were 
nd. In them were pieces of cloth, sizeable coils of flax, and a large leather 

i adle, cloth-covered and well tied together. The bundle contained about 35 
uments written on papyrus! Also included in the “big treasure” were vari- 
implements such as a mirror, a pan, a knife, and an incense shovel. And 
ly there was a leather bag, nicely decorated, containing five rolled-up 
yr. 


13. The oasis of En-Gedi, showing in the background the rough cliffs at the western edge 
of the narrow plain beside the Dead Sea. From Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg 
(Thomas Nelson, 1956), plate 32. 


All the written documents have been opened and most of them deciph- 
ered. They may be grouped under two headings: a. Hebrew and Aramaic 
documents, all from the time of Bar Kochba, and b. Greek, Aramaic and 
Nabataean documents ranging in date from the last years of the first century 
to the eve of the Bar-Kochba revolt. 

The first group, the papyri from the leather bag, included three docu- 
ments written in elegant Mishnaic Hebrew. They are contracts concerning 
the lease of land in En-Gedi by Bar Kochba, through “Yehonatan Ben Ma- 
hanaim, administrator of Shimeon Bar Koseba, Prince of Israel, in En-Gedi.” 
The documents begin by stating a date: “On the twenty-eighth of Marhesh- 
van, year three of Shimeon Bar Koseba, Prince of Israel” or “On the second 
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of Kislev” of the same year. The lessees were residents of En-Gedi, or resi- 
dents of its environs (from Moab), who, at the time of the signing of the 
contracts, were living in En-Gedi. The contracts are full of legal Mishnaic 
phrases which shed important light, on the subjects dealt with. The docu- 
ments also list names of places, among them “Ha-Luhit which is in the 
coastal district of ‘Aglatain,” i.e., on the southeastern coast of the Dead Sc, 
in Moab. 

Various minor features of the documents are of interest. Details of te 
manner of payment are given in both Roman and Jewish currency, in acco» 4- 
ance with the formulas found in the Mishna (“sixteen dinars which are fe ir 
selas”). From the linguistic point of view, the documents have a number >f 
features which are very important for research on the text of the Mish 1a 
and the development of the spoken and written language during that peri: d. 
The script of these three documents is extremely fine, and far superior to t! at 
of any of the secular documents which have so far been , ublished either in 
Israel or in Jordan. Finally, of special interest in the light of the reconstr ic- 
tion of activity at En-Gedi made from the letters found in 1960 is the f ict 
that all the contracts are concluded with the signatures of those principe ly 
concerned, and of the witnesses. Among the witnesses is Masabala Fen 
Shimeon, one of the addressees in the letters of Bar Kochba. 

In addition to the three Hebrew documents, two Aramaic docume its 
are a receipt of payment for the lease of land from Shimeon Bar Koseba and 
what appears to be a contract for the sale of property in En-Gedi, this latter 
transaction also taking place through the mediation of the administrators of 
Bar Kochba. 

The second group of materials includes about 35 documents, most of 
them written on very large papyri; one document for example is 70 cms. by 
25 cms. Nearly all of them are of the “tied-up” variety; that is, the text is 
written twice, at the top and at the bottom and then the top Cinner) part is 
rolled up, tied, and signed, with the signatures of the witnesses on the reverse 
near the seams. The documents are written in Greek (these deciphered by 
H. Polotsky of the Hebrew University), Aramaic, or Nabataean. All of them 
are dated, covering the period of 50 years from just before the end of the 
first century A.D., until the very eve of the Bar Kochba revolt (88 A.D. to 
132 A.D.). They constitute an archive of a large Jewish family which lived 
at the south end of the Dead Sea in the Nabataean kingdom (later Provincia 
Arabia), with family members living at En-Gedi and other places in ‘he 
neighborhood. They concern mostly the activities of Babata, daughter o! a 
certain Shimeon; included are marriage contracts, contracts regarding guardi- 
anship of the orphan Yeshua (son of her first husband), registration of er 
property, wills, and so on. 
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Most of the documents begin by stating the date according to the Roman 
isuls, the Emperor (for example, 9th year of Hadrian =125 A.D.), and 

local date of the Arabian Province established by Trajan in 106 (for ex- 
ple, 25th year of the “New Arabian Province” = 130 A.D.). 

These documents are rich with historical reference, topographical names, 
| legal phrases and procedure. They — together with the Hebrew docu- 
nts — will shed new light on the period between the two revolts, a rela- 

ti: -ly dark period in the history of Palestine and the Jewish people. 


In February, 1962, The Biblical Archaeologist embarks upon its twenty-fifth year. 
ver these years, the journal has grown in size, in quality of printing, and in sub- 
cription list! Recently, the average size of an issue kas become 32 pages and the number 
f pictures used is increasing proportionately. 

The editors and the officials of the American Schoo!s feel that it is necessary now 
» raise the subscription price in the face of rising costs and increasing service. Beginning 
with Volume XXV, in Febryary, 1962, the annual subscription will cost $2.00, still, we 
feel, quite a bargain! Back issues will cost $0.60 apiece, and $2.25 per volume. Ten or 
1ore subscriptions for group use, mailed and billed to one address, will be $1.00 per year 
ich. The British cost will increase to fifteen shillings per year, and seventeen shillings 
ver volume of back issues, still payable through B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Broad Street, Ox- 
ord, England. 








